4.   The Kathak

The aryan conquest of north-eastern and southern
India was primarily cultural, not physical. The fusion
between the races soon became so complete that the Dravid-
ians forgot that they could claim a civilisation much older
than that of the new invaders. On.the side of the Aryans,
the hatred and distrust for the culture of the Dravidians
changed into a spirit of acceptance and assimilation. In
the new composite culture, both the warring groups could
find a meeting point as well as a symbol of unity. We
no doubt find in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata
suggestions and memories of the earlier conflict between
the Dravidian and the Aryan but even in this conflict there
is recognition that each of the parties had virtues which
the other could accept to its own advantage. The Maha-
bharata even more than the Ramayana helped in this
process of synthesis which was continued in the folklore
of the Buddhist and other movements of reform.

It was the wandering minstrels belonging to different
sects who were primarily responsible for giving the unity
of outlook and temper which, in spite of local differences,
characterises to this day the mentality of the Indian peasant
from one corner of the country to the other. People have
often wondered at the philosophic temper and fortitude
of Indian village folk. Sometimes it is harldy distinguishable
from passivity and submissiveness. Low vitality often
makes for fatalism and calm submission to fate, but there
is probably a limit to people's power of self-deception and
philosophising. The demands of life in India are few and
they are easily satisfied, but even in the days when the
Indian peasant did not suffer from lack of food, he was
content to speculate upon the mysteries of fate. Climate may
have something to do with it, but even when we have
made allowances for all these factors, the rustic here has
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